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EFFECTS OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS UPON 
SOCIAL REALITIES 



EDWARD C. HAYES 
University of Illinois 



Prevalent social activities are molded by conditions of four 
kinds: (i) geographic conditions, or the natural physical environ- 
ment; (2) technic conditions, or the artificial physical environment; 
(3) psychophysical conditions, or the hereditary and acquired traits 
of the population; (4) social conditions, or the causal relations 
between the activities of associates. 

Geographic conditions, or the natural physical environment 
presented by the country inhabited, must be recognized as includ- 
ing aspect, soil, water supply, other mineral resources, flora, fauna, 
and topography. 

The less conspicuous geographic differences socially important. — ■ 
We are all familiar in a superficial way with the obvious fact 
that the activities of a people are largely determined by their 
geographic environment. Life cannot be the same in arctic 
regions as in the tropics; nor upon deserts of drifting sand as 
upon the grassy steppes which afford the natural home for wander- 
ing shepherds and their herds; nor upon the seacoast with its 
fisheries and commerce as among the mountains with their forests 
and mines. But it is not alone the extreme and unusual manifesta- 
tions of nature which affect the life of man. It may be that the 
very absence of extremes has served to make Europe the seat of 
the richest civilization. So relatively inconspicuous a fact as the 
absence of a creature adapted to be domesticated and milked might 
cause one incipient social type to be crushed out in the struggle 
for existence; or the presence of a creature adapted to become a 
beast of burden might enable one people to grow into a triumphant 
race, contributors to a dominant civilization, and the absence of 
such a creature might condemn another race to backwardness and 
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final extinction. The following effects of geographic conditions 
deserve particular mention: 

i. Geographic conditions determine the size of populations. — 
Thronging cities are found at points of geographic advantage. 
And in the original development of civilization populations first 
assembled in considerable density where nature was especially 
lavish of food. Thus the valleys of the Nile, Euphrates, Ganges, 
and Peiho became cradles of civilization. The familiar differ- 
ences between city and country life illustrate the importance of 
different degrees of density of population in determining the char- 
acter of society. Far more, in the earlier stages of development, 
when social activities were mainly indigenous, any great advance- 
ment was conditioned upon considerable number and density of 
population. Where the numbers were large the chances of inven- 
tion were proportionally increased, as well as the chances that 
such inventions as occurred would not be lost but would spread, 
and become fertilely combined with other elements of progress. 
Moreover, the permanence and accumulation of a strain of social 
development has been largely conditioned upon the military 
strength which enabled a group to maintain itself and to absorb 
other groups, and this in turn depended largely upon numbers. 

2. The economic occupations of a people are determined by their 
geographic environment. — Geographic situation determines both 
demand and supply. For example, the economic products de- 
manded in a cold country are not the same as those demanded 
in a hot country. Supply and the occupations of production 
are determined by the raw materials and natural advantages 
available. In one region the men will be farmers, in another 
herdsmen, in another fishers and sailors, in another hunters, trap- 
pers, woodsmen, in another miners. The business of one locality 
is determined by the presence of deposits of coal and iron, of another 
by the presence of water power, of another by the presence of lum- 
ber or quarries, or clay for the making of pottery and bricks. 
Thus, we have steel mills at Pittsburgh, and textile factories 
where the rivers that pass the Appalachians to empty into the 
Atlantic afford abundant power. The correspondence between the 
economic occupations of a people and the geographic character 
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of the region in which they live is complete during all the earlier 
stages of development, and diminishes only very gradually, until 
the railroad makes it possible to redistribute raw materials, fuel, 
and finished products, and never disappears. 

Moreover, whatever determines the way in which a people 
get their living largely determines the way in which they live, 
so that the geographic conditions which prescribe their economic 
activities thereby indirectly determine to a very large extent all 
the other departments of their social life. It affects their form of 
government, as will presently be explained. It influences the do- 
mestic organization — polyandry in Tibet is attributed to poverty 
of soil; woman has rights and influence among fisher folk of the 
seashore, where men are much away from home and leave its 
management to their spouses; the pastoral life of the steppes has 
for its correlate the patriarchate and as a rule polygamy. The 
•occupations of a people give direction to their intellectual interests 
and to their aesthetic and recreational tastes, and even to their 
religious creeds. 

3. Stagnation or progressiveness are conditioned largely by 
geographic surroundings. — Mountain barriers, swamps, forests, 
and deserts hinder the intercommunication which is the first con- 
dition of social progress, while rivers which are "highways that 
carry you," good harbors inviting a people to put to sea, mountain 
passes, and other natural routes of travel, promote rapid social 
progress in favored regions. However, under some circumstances 
a certain degree of remoteness may aid progress. Thus Egypt 
early acquired a large enough population for fertile intercommuni- 
cation through the lavish gifts of the Nile, and the wealth and 
progress there accumulated were, during the earlier stages of civili- 
zation, more easily defended from marauders by reason of the 
distance of other centers of population, which was caused by the 
surrounding desert. Egypt, however, was successively visited 
and peopled by various folk wanderings. Isolation tends every- 
where to stagnation, which in the case of primitive peoples settles 
down as soon as the most urgent natural wants have found a cus- 
tomary mode of satisfaction. On the other hand, the crust of 
custom is broken up where contact with other groups brings the 
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indigenous modes of thought and practice into frequent competi- 
tion with those of other people, allowing not only a survival of the 
fittest but also a fertile combination of diverse inventions. 

4. Lawlessness is the natural consequence of geographic inacces- 
sibility. — This is true for two reasons: both because the people 
of an inaccessible region feel little need of protection from invaders, 
and so do not desire and will not tolerate a strong guard over them; 
and also because offenders in such a region are not easily caught 
and punished. Banditti and feuds and other forms of violence 
survive longest in mountain fastnesses where the arm of the law 
can with difficulty reach the offender, while in the open plain order 
is established with comparative ease, not only because all men 
are within the reach of the law, but also because all men desire 
that the law shall be strong, since their accessibility renders them 
open to the attacks of marauders. If a fertile plain exists in the 
neighborhood of mountain wilds the inhabitants of the plain tend 
to develop a government strong enough both to hold at bay their 
poor and envious neighbors of the mountain sides, and also to 
repress the disorders of their own unruly members. Geographic 
conditions indirectly affect the rapidity with which order is devel- 
oped in that a region which is favorable to the accumulation of 
wealth calls for strong government to protect its treasures. Thus, 
in the case just supposed, the poverty of the mountaineers com- 
bines with their inaccessibility to postpone order, while the wealth 
of the plainsmen combines with their accessibility to hasten it. 
When a rich land has been successfully invaded the conquerors 
tend to form a governmental organization strong enough to hold 
the conquered in subjection, and also to repel other invaders. 
Such appear to have been the typical conditions of origin of 
strong states. 

5. The form of government is affected by geographic conditions. — 
Exclusively agricultural regions are nearly always aristocratic 
because land is a natural monopoly, and where agriculture is the 
only, or chief, source of wealth, power goes with the possession 
of land. Immigrant agriculturalists taking possession of a new 
territory may remain democratic or become increasingly so, as 
long as free land is obtainable. But as soon as population increases 
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so that land is costly, then those who possess land may readily 
obtain more, but the landless laborer can rarely obtain land enough 
to support him, and such persons tend to become tenants or hired 
laborers if not serfs. In an old agricultural community the rich 
and powerful, by gradually increasing their holdings, widen the 
gulf between them and the landless. 

There are two forms of agrarian aristocracy. First, and least 
familiar to us, is that which gradually replaces common ownership 
of land among a long-established agricultural people; and second, 
that in which the possession of land is seized by the chiefs of an 
invading people. 

Commerce, on the other hand, tends to democracy. If people 
are settled about a favorable harbor or route of trade, and if they 
develop any industry the products of which can be exchanged 
and that depends upon skill and industry and not upon the utiliza- 
tion of a raw material that is liable to monopoly, then they tend to 
become democratic, as did the maritime cities of Greece and Italy, 
and the halting-places of the caravans that connected Europe 
with the Orient. These did not become democratic in the modern 
sense of the word. That consummation waited for the develop- 
ment of popular ideals concerning the universal rights of man, and 
could not be brought about by mere geographic influences. But 
they were democracies in the sense that many were well to do, and 
the well-to-do were free. Commerce breaks down aristocracy not 
only because a larger number become well to do, but also because 
social classes are no longer separated by an impassable line of strati- 
fication. Where commerce exists the poor peddler may become 
the rich merchant, and the son of the once wealthy bankrupt sinks 
into poverty. On the other hand, landed estates (especially 
before the advent of a money economy favorable to borrowing 
and mortgages) are not so easily dissipated, and descend from 
generation to generation, so that the stratification of society 
becomes permanent, and the illusions of caste grow up. Not 
only does the noble claim to be of different clay from the peasant, 
but also the peasant, who was born in a hut, is attired in hodden 
gray, speaks the dialect of the furrow and not of the hall, and plods 
through a life of toil in the habit of obedience, admits that he is 
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of inferior stuff and does not aspire to equality with those who sit 
in state or ride in armor and are taught from childhood to feel 
themselves born to command. The early democracies are limited 
to dense populations collected within a small area among whom 
communication and co-operation are easy, for without facility of 
communication the many cannot combine to form and express 
a common will. 

6. Tastes and social and domestic customs are influenced by 
geographic conditions. — Football is out of place in the tropics, and 
ice-skating is impossible. Athletic sports are indigenous to cool 
climates, and are the objects of amazement to inhabitants of torrid 
regions. The long evenings of the northern winter call into being 
suitable pastimes. The working-hours of torrid regions are inter- 
rupted at midday, and the siesta is an established custom. Hours 
for calling and for social reunions and for work differ from place 
to place. Still more marked are the differences in dress, in houses, 
in household furnishings, and in conveniences. These practical 
differences occasion differences in the fancies of fashion, in dress, 
and in architecture, and in the art crafts which furnish the aesthetic 
elements in household goods and articles of personal use. So great 
are these differences that the arts and fashions of one people, to 
another seem strange and fantastic. The materials available in 
a given locality for making articles of use and beauty also affect 
the development of tastes. Clay makes possible ceramic arts, 
and marble was necessary to the Grecian taste for temples and 
statues. The art of Greece is due in part to the quarries of Mt. 
Pentelicus. 

7. Ethical differences are largely influenced by geographic environ- 
ment. — The study of comparative sociology reveals the fact that 
the conscience codes of various peoples differ amazingly, and these 
ethical differences are largely influenced by geographic environ- 
ment. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the commercial and manu- 
facturing North, with relatively little use for the clumsy labor of 
the slave, found it comparatively easy to see the moral objections 
to slavery, while in the agricultural South, refined, gentle, and 
Christian people were long able to regard slavery as a divine in- 
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stitution. Certain environments tend to pastoral industry and 
patriarchal society. There filial duty is the supreme obligation; 
child-bearing is the wife's ambition; sexual irregularities are 
seriously condemned, but the increase of the family of the great 
by polygamous marriages is thoroughly approved. Such was the 
family of Abraham. Under the feudalism naturally resulting 
from predominant agriculture, obedience and loyalty form the 
central pillar of the ethical structure, each prays that he may do 
his duty in his lot and station, in becoming obedience to his betters. 
But in commercial democracy, independence and individual pride 
are the motives of honor, and the test of honor is not a loyalty 
to one's own patriarchal or feudal superiors which may sanction 
treachery and pillage to all outsiders save the accepted guest, but 
an honesty that extends even to the merchant from over seas. 

In northern latitudes the sharp alternation of the seasons 
demanding that each season's work must be done at its proper 
time, necessitates foresight, promptness, and energy that does not 
wait for impulse; and nature, which enriches man by accumulated 
margins of saving but is never lavish, enforces thrift and economy, 
and these become customs of society, habits of the individual, and 
prized virtues. But the thrift of the northerner often looks to his 
southern brother like niggardliness, and the ease and lavishness 
of the southerner to the northerner may seem like laziness, dis- 
regard of obligation, and prodigality. 

8. Mythologies and religions are influenced by geographic environ- 
ment. — What the nature-myths of a people shall be depends in 
part upon what aspects of nature in their neighborhood are most 
impressive, whether they live by the sea, upon the banks of a great 
river, among the mountains, in the depths of the forest, or on a 
plain where the overarching sky with sun and stars chiefly command 
the gaze. Moreover, geographic environments affect religions 
indirectly through the other social forms to which they give rise. 
The existing form of earthly power and authority tends to shape 
man's notion of divine rule. Cruel despotisms are wont to have 
bloodthirsty gods, and the patriarchal as compared with other 
equally early forms of government seems the most favorable to 
belief in a God interested in the welfare of his people. Indeed the 
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patriarchate through the development of reverence and worship 
for the spirits of departed ancestors opens wide the way to belief 
in a father-god. 

9. Geographic conditions affect the moods and psychic tendencies 
of a people. — It is a fact familiar to us all that in humid weather 
the vital flame seems to burn with little draft, while in a crisp 
atmosphere it leaps up brightly. The rapidity or slowness of 
evaporation seems to affect directly the chemistry of the vital 
processes. Not only are the general vital processes, upon which 
the action of the brain and nervous system depends, affected by 
conditions of heat, light, and moisture, but the nerves themselves 
are directly stimulated or depressed. To this cause has been 
ascribed the fact that the cradles of civilization have been found 
in dry regions like the Egyptian oasis in the desert, and the plains 
of Iran and of Central America. 

The original seats of civilization have been in climates that were 
warm as well as dry. But as man acquired the arts of clothing 
and housebuilding he tended to move toward regions that were 
relatively dry but with less extreme heat. In the earth's warm 
belt only occasional spots have sufficient dryness and rapidity of 
evaporation, and these are said to have been the original seed 
plots or nurseries from which the germs of civilization have spread. 
Though food was abundant, yet it was probably quite impossible 
that indigenous civilization like that of Egypt should arise in the 
dank heat that prevails in certain other portions of Africa. The 
wine of America's "translucent, transcendent, transplendent" 
atmosphere quickens the life of her people. 

Not only does climate affect the permanent tendencies of races, 
but passing changes of the seasons affect the moods of men. Alter- 
nations of the seasons give variety to life and stimulation to the 
imagination. Further, the experienced teacher or prison warden 
knows that there are muggy days when his wards are restless and 
capable of more erratic mischief than concentrated endeavor. 
The curve of the statistics of crime shows a regular alternation 
of rise and fall corresponding to the change of the seasons, crimes 
against the person increasing in summer and crimes against prop- 
erty in winter. Even suicide, the causes for which would seem 
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perhaps more peculiarly personal than the causes of any other 
human act or experience, fluctuates regularly with climatic changes. 
And the darkness of night everywhere gives to crime its chief oppor- 
tunity. 

10. The routes followed by migration, war, and commerce have 
been marked out by geographic highways, and these have been the 
great distributers of human populations, customs, and commodities. 
The other determinant of the distribution and present location 
of societies has been the presence of natural resources. Furs 
lured the Russians, though not a migratory people, around the 
world through trackless frozen wastes of Northern Canada, Alaska, 
and Siberia. Africa was little visited by Europeans until the 
supply of ivory drew them, and that mainly to furnish the means 
of playing the games of chess and billiards. The demand for 
billiard balls had much to do with the addition of Africa to the 
practically known world. The discovery of gold in Australia 
and California suddenly peopled those, till then, neglected regions. 
These are exceptionally striking illustrations of the general rule 
that natural resources, as well as natural pathways, determine 
social distribution. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 

The importance of studying the geographic conditions of social 
activities is due largely to two considerations: first, they afford 
a part of the demonstration that social activities are not to be 
explained by reference to subjective motives or to the arbitrary 
decrees of man's will, but that the specific desires and volitions of 
men are themselves to be explained by reference to conditioning 
environment, so that, like other realities, human activities belong 
to that network of cause and effect which is the order of nature; 
second, the geographic conditions afford a very considerable part 
of the general explanation of the course of social evolution, especially 
in its earlier stages and in the rise of indigenous cultures. 

What great historic movement or epoch can be adequately 
accounted for without reference to geographic conditions? If, 
for example, we seek an explanation of the efflorescence of Greece 
in the age of Pericles, must we not take account of the third, fifth, 
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sixth, eighth, and ninth of the principles of geographic causation 
above enumerated? We must observe how the Ionian Islands 
stretched out like eager fingers for contact with other peoples; 
how the ships of Athens 1 brought back strange goods and strange 
ideas, till there arose one of those rare eras in which the crust of 
custom was thinned and broken, and men instead of hating and 
dreading change or innovation were eager to hear "some new 
thing"; how the commerce resulting from the peninsular and 
insular position did away with agrarian monopoly of place and 
power and aided in establishing an oligarchy of the well-to-do 
which, though more or less allied with ancient rank, and more or 
less perpetuating its form by a fiction of identity between the 
rich and the well-born, was nevertheless a type of democracy; 
and how the aesthetic tastes, and the inspiration of Greek life all 
had a necessary geographic background. 

A knowledge of the influence of geographic environment on 
social activities has a bearing, not only upon the explanation of 
present situations and historic movements, but also upon the 
judgment of proposed plans for the future. Such knowledge is sug- 
gestive of lines of profitable enterprise in opening canals, dredging 
harbors, and otherwise providing conditions similar to those which 
nature has in places bestowed. And this knowledge has special 
application to projects of migration and colonization. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 

Three considerations, however, set limits to the importance 
of geographic conditions of social phenomena. 

First, they are after all only one out of four sets of determining 
conditions. The geographic conditions set negative limits to the 
possible forms of social activity, and play an important part in 
positively occasioning their rise and character, yet they no more 
suffice for their complete explanation than one substance which the 
chemist mixes with others in a retort to secure a complex reaction 
explains the total effect. Various writers have been disposed to 
seize upon some one factor in sociological explanation and to treat 

1 Earlier the ships of Phoenicia were the missionaries that brought awakening to 
the harbors and islands of Greece. 
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it as if by itself it afforded complete solution. Thus, some, of whom 
Buckle is the most famous, have exaggerated the relative impor- 
tance of geographic conditions. Buckle writes as if he came near 
to thinking that they afford the complete explanation of the life 
of societies. Others, of whom Karl Marx is the most famous, 
teach that the economic activities by which people get a living 
determine their moral standards, their forms of government, 
their scientific progress, and their entire life. Tarde would find 
well-nigh the whole explanation in social relations, especially in 
suggestion and imitation. An activity becomes a social phenome- 
non, he says, when it has spread, by means of imitation, till many 
participate in it. Spreading waves of imitation meet and modify 
each other, and combine into customs and institutions, and to 
understand how they do so is, according to him, to comprehend 
the life and development of society. De Greef finds the essential 
social reality and the chief factor in sociological explanation in 
the motives which associates furnish each other, by which their 
association becomes a sort of exchange or implicit contractualism. 
Giddings bases his explanation primarily upon the fact of racial 
and temperamental similarities, which lead certain groups to simi- 
larity of response to stimuli, "consciousness of kind," and sympa- 
thetic and practical likemindedness. Simmel finds the universal 
social reality, and the essential clue to explanation, in the fact of 
leadership, and of superiority and subordination. Ross gives 
chief emphasis, not to the leadership of the dominant individual, 
but to the molding of individuals by the gradually developed ac- 
tivities of the mass. Ward finds the "social forces" in the inborn 
traits of human nature. According to Gumplowicz any isolated 
society, especially during the early stages of development, settles 
down into a customary way of satisfying its pressing wants, and 
stagnates until it comes into contact with some other group. 
Then the stagnation of custom is broken up and a period of progress 
may follow, again to settle down into the stagnation of custom, 
until once more brought into contact with some group having 
contrasting ways. Thus, he says, the clue to social evolution is 
in the conflicts of peoples. Such writers are correct in emphasiz- 
ing the factors in explanation to which they have given particular 
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study, but wrong in so fax as they slight other truths, and these 
examples show the complexity of complete sociological explana- 
tion, which must include them all. Though Greece has kept her 
geography she has lost her Periclean grandeur; for geographic 
causes are far from being the only ones that affect society. 

Second, it is in the earlier stages of evolution that geographic 
conditions are most dominant, and after the conquest of nature 
has been carried far, especially when transportation, intercommuni- 
cation, and migration have played their part, activities are prac- 
ticed in regions where for geographic reasons they would never 
have originated, as the plants that fill our fields and gardens are 
carried and fostered far from their natural habitats. Thus the 
relative importance of geographic causes diminishes as civilization 
advances, while the technic and social factors steadily increase in 
importance. 

Third, geographic conditions 1 are laid down by nature, and 
there is no practical problem for man in determining what they 
shall be, except as he determines his geographic environment by 
travel and migration. On the other hand, the remaining condi- 
tions of social life are largely products of man's own activities, 
indeed the social and technic conditions are activities of man and 
the direct result of man's activities, and, being shaped by man, 
present to man the practical problem of so shaping them that they 
will result in securing the prevalence of desirable and not of unde- 
sirable social consequences. The geographic conditions are one 
set of factors indispensable to the explanation of social activities, 
and it is practically important to understand them since man 
must adapt himself to them. Nevertheless, for the three reasons 
just suggested, the geographic conditions are less important than 
either of the three remaining sets of factors, especially as we must 
take into account the comparative practical importance attaching 
to the study of those conditions of social realities which are laid 
down by nature and of those which are subject to human control. 

1 Canals, bridges, dredged harbors, and the like are not geographic but technic. 



